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ONE  YEAR  AGO 

On  April  2.  1935,  a  siiifj^le  sheet,  distributed  throughout  the  Hospital,  announced  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bulletin.    On  April  27,  1935,  the  first  formal  issue  appeared. 

On  its  first  birthday,  the  Bulletin  wishes  to  extend  its  thanks  to  those  whose  contributions, 
co-operations  and  sujiport  have  made  this  observance  possible. 


-     162    YEARS   AGO  - 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital  at  Hulls  Tuesday  the  5th  April  1774. 

A  Committee  having  Ijeen  Appointed  at  a  former  Meeting  to  draw  up  An  Address  to  Gov- 
ernor Tryon  On  his  Approaching  departure  for  England,  the  same  was  accordingly  laid  before 
the  Board,  and  being  approved  is  in  the  Words  follow'g 

To  His  Excellency  William  Tryon  Esquire  Captain  Genl  and  Governor  in  Chief  in  and  over 
the  Province  of  New  York  and  the  Territories  depending  thereon  in  America. 

The  humble  Address  of  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

May  it  please  Your  Excellency. 

Such  is  the  instability  of  Human  Events  that  our  Joy  and  grief  frequently  flow  from  the  same 
source.  Thus  the  justice,  impartiality,  firmness  and  Wisdom  of  Your  Excellency's  Administration,  All 
contribute  to  heighten  our  concern,  when  connec'ed  with  the  Idea  of  Your  Excellencys  departure. 

"S'our  feeling  heart,  and  relieving  hands,  are  blessed  by  the  Prisoner,  the  poor,  and  distressed, 
and  the  generous  Assistance  you  have  given  the  institution  under  our  care,  convinces  Us,  that  no 
establishment  which  has  Charitv  for  its  Basis  and  Public  Utility  for  its  Object,  can  want  Y'our 
Excellencys  Patronage :  how  long  We  may  be  deprived  of  it  depends  upon  imcertain  Events ; 
should  they  happilv  correspond  with  our  warmest  Wishes,  Your  Excellencys  Voyage  will  be  safe, 
and  Agreeable.  Your  health  soon  established,  Your  return  Speedy,  and  All  Your  future  views 
propitious. 

John  Watts  President  By  Order  of  the  Governors 

Andrew  Elliot  V.  P. 

New  York  the  5th  April  1774. 

The  Governor  having  Appointed  this  day  for  receiving  the  Address,  the  Board  immediately 
waited  upon  him  with  the  same,  to  which  his  Excellencv  was  pleased  to  return  the  following 
Answer. 

Gentlemen 

I  accept  in  the  most  favourable  sense.  Your  friendly  &  Affectionate  Address.  Under  a  grate- 
ftil  impression  of  the  Honorable  Applause  of  the  respectable  Governors  of  the  Hospital  in  this 
City  and  their  liberal  good  Wishes  towards  me,  I  cannot  leave  the  Province  without  many  uneasy 
sensations  nor  without  testifying  my  real  Solicitude  for  the  encouragement  and  Success  of  this 
truly  humane  and  benevolent  Institution. 

New  York  the  5th  April  1774.  Wm.  Tryon 

Ordered 

That  the  Address  together  with  the  Governors  Answer  be  printed  in  the  Public  News  Papers, 
and  that  the  Secretary  deliver  the  necessary  Copies  for  that  purpose. 
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THE  BULLETIN 


PORTRAITS 
VALENTINE  MOTT 

The  portrait  selected  for  the  present 
issue  of  ""The  Bulletin"  hanjis  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  transept  near  the 
Hoard  of  Governors'  room.  It  was  painted 
by  Innian  about  the  year  1835. 

.\niong  the  early  American  surgeons 
and  great  teachers  none  is  better  known 
than  \'alentine  Mott.  Born  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  living  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth,  he  tied  the  old 
with  the  new. 

We  have  chosen  his  portrait  for  this 
issue ;  to  keep  in  view  the  succession  of 
men  and  times,  from  Bard,  through 
llosack,  \\'right  Post  and  IVlott  to  the 
post  Civil  A\'ar  era.  Mott  was  the  great 
Xew  York  surgeon  of  one  hundred  years 
ago. 

His  greatest  work  was  done  in  the 
generation  of  our  great  grandfathers,  but 
he  almost  survived  to  the  modern  period. 
His  biograjjhers  all  describe  him  as  a 
great  man.  His  career.  l)rilliant  beyond 
that  of  most  men  in  his  profession,  ex- 
tended through  a  period  of  nearly  sixty 
years.  His  conduct  in  all  his  relations, 
private  and  i)rofessional,  was  above  all 
reproach. 

Valentine  Mott  was  born  at  Glen  Cove, 
Long  Island,  on  August  20,  1785.  His 
father,  Dr.  Henry  Mott,  was  a  pupil  of 
Samuel  Bard.  His  mother  was  the  only 
daughter  of  Samuel  Way  of  North 
Hempstead.  The  original  Mott,  Adam, 
a  disciple  of  George  Fox,  settled  on 
Long  Island  about  1650,  one  of  the 
numerous  Long  Island  Quaker  colony. 

Valentine  adhered  to  the  Society  of 
Friends  until  late  in  life,  when  he  be- 
came a  communicant  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Transfiguration 
("The  Little  Church  Around  the  Cor- 
ner"). 

Of  his  early  life  few  facts  are  recorded 
bv  his  biograi)hers.  He  is  said  to  have 
received  his  classical  education  at  a  pri- 
vate seminary  at  Newtown,  Long  Island, 
where  his  father  for  a  time  practiced  as 
a  physician.  The  name  of  the  master 
who  conducted  the  school  has  not  been 
recorded.  He  was  always  considered  a 
diligent  student  and  retained  his  fond- 
ness for  Greek  and  Latin  tip  to  the  time 
of  his  death. 

In  1804,  when  young  Mott  was  nine- 
teen years  old  he  entered  as  private  puj^il 
of  medicine  with  his  kinsman.  Dr.  Val- 
entine Seaman  of  New  York,  and  re- 
mained under  his  instruction  until  the 
spring  of  1807.  Having  during  the  time 
of  his  preceptorship  also  taken  the  two 
full  courses  of  lectures  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege (".School  of  Physic")  he  was 
granted  the  degree.  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

His  inaugural  thesis  was  "An  Experi- 
mental Inquiry  into  the  Chemical  and 


Medicinal  Proi:)erties  of  the  Marsh  Rose- 
mary". The  choice  of  subject  is  inter- 
esting in  view  of  his  later  career  in  the 
liranch  of  surgery. 

Dr.  Mtitt's  preceptor.  Valentine  Sea- 
man, the  son  of  a  prominent  New  Yuvk 
merchant,  was  one  of  the  Surgeons  of 
the  New  York  Hospital.  It  was  in  his 
office  that  young  Mott  first  became  fully 
inspired  with  that  love  for  his  profes- 
sion, which  constituted  such  a  dominating 
feature  of  his  career.  His  conduct  as 
a  young  student  was  exemplary. 

He  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
anatomy  and  surgery.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  popular  with  his  classmates 
and  was  graduated  with  honors. 

Soon  after  receiving  his  degree  young 
Mott  went  to  London  to  perfect  his 
medical  education  placing  himself  under 
the  instruction  of  Mr.  afterward  .'-^ir 
Astley  Cooper,  who  was  then  approach- 
ing fame  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
surgeons  and  who  in  the  course  of  time 
was  surgeon  to  four  successive  English 
sovereigns.  His  income  in  one  vear  was 
said  to  have  exceeded  23.000  Pounds 
Sterling. 

Mott  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  prac- 
tical anatomy,  operations  on  the  human 
body,  visits  to  the  hospitals,  and  listening 
to  the  lectures  of  the  great  masters  in 
medicine  of  that  time,  such  as  Cline. 
Abernathy.  Haighton  and  Charles  Bell. 

After  a  year  in  London  Mott  went  to 
Edinburgh,  enjoying  the  instruction  of 
such  men  as  Gregory.  Monro  (the  third 
of  that  name).  Duncan.  Home  and  Hope. 
He  also  heard  Thompson  who  occupied 
the  onlv  chair  of  Military  Surgery  in 
any  British  medical  school. 

Dr.  Mott  probably  remained  in  Edin- 
burgh about  a  year.  During  his  residence 
both  in  London  and  Edinburgh  he  came 
to  know,  through  letters  of  introduction, 
many  men  both  in  and  out  of  the  profes- 
sion. 

This  enabled  him  to  form  a  more  cor- 
rect estimate  of  English  and  Scottish 
character.  Of  the  two  cities  he  always 
preferred  Edinlnirgh.  Its  Universitv  at 
that  time  enjoyed  a  world  wide  reinita- 
tion.  The  talents  of  its  bar.  and  its 
literary  group  with  such  names  as  Jefifery, 
Scott  and  Sidney  Smith,  created  an  at- 
mosphere that  must  have  exercised  an 
important  influence  on  the  young  Ameri- 
can student. 

He  returned  to  New  York  in  the  fall 
of  1809  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession..  Dr.  Mott's  success  in  New 
York  was  rapid  from  the  start.  His 
father  was  able  to  give  him  a  comfortable 
allowance  which  obviated  the  need  of 
worrying  about  the  "damned  guinea"  as 
William  Hunter  once  expressed  it.  Be- 
cause of  his  hand.some  appearance,  man- 


ners and  accom])lishments,  he  was  soon 
known  as  "the  handsome  yoinig  Quaker 
doctor". 

During  the  first  winter  he  delivered  a 
private  course  of  lectures  on  surgery  and 
was  soon  apjjointed  professor  of  surgery 
Columbia  College.  When  this  school 
was  united  with  the  College  of  I'hvsic'ans 
and  Surgeons  in  1813,  as  told  in  a  for- 
mer issue,  he  was  appointed  to  the  same 
chair  with  Hosack,  Wright  Post,  Francis, 
John  Augustine  Smith,  Mitchell  and 
MacNeven  among  the  faculty. 

He  continued  in  this  position  until 
1826  when  most  of  the  faculty  revtjited 
under  the  leadership  of  Hosack,  and 
Mott  joined  those  who  founded  the  short 
lived  Rutgers  Medical  College,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  sketch  on  Dr.  Hosack  in 
the  February.  1936  Bulletin. 

When  the  Rutgers  Medical  College  was 
discontinued  in  1830.  Dr.  Mott  resumed 
his  connection  with  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  as  Professor  of 
Operative  Surgery  and  Pathological 
Anatomy. 

He  remained  with  this  school  until 
1835  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill 
health  and  made  a  visit  to  Europe  which 
was  eventually  prolonged  over  a  period 
of  five  years.  He  resigned  as  attending 
sureeon  of  the  New  York  Hospital  in 
1837,  and  was  appointed  consulting  sur- 
geon holding  this  position  until  his  death 
in  1865. 

Shortly  before  his  return  in  1840  a 
new  school  of  medicine  was  established — 
the  Medical  College  of  the  University  of 
the  Citv  of  New  York.  This  college 
occupied  a  building  on  the  north  side  of 
Fourteenth  Street,  later  the  site  of  Tani- 
manv  Hall.  Mott  was  elected  Professor 
of  Surgery  and  President  of  the  Faculty 
while  he  was  .still  abroad. 

Among  the  first  faculty  of  this  school 
were  Granville  S.  Pattison,  John  Revere, 
Gunning  S.  Bedford  and  John  W.  Draper. 
The  new  school  was  a  great  success  and 
the  number  of  students  increased  rapidlv. 
Mott  retained  his  connection  until  1850 
when  he  resigned  and  went  to  Europe. 

On  his  return  he  again  joined  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  but 
after  two  years  resigned  this  post  to  be- 
come Emeritus  Professor  of  Operative 
Sureerv  in  the  New  York  University 
Medical  College  which  position  he  re- 
tained until  his  death  in  1865,  continuing 
to  give  a  course  of  lectures  to  the  last 
year  of  his  life. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  some 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  same  New 
York  University  Medical  College  "se- 
ceded" in  1898  to  become  the  first  faculty 
of  Cornell  University  Medical  College. 

.Speaking  of  these  changes  in  his 
memoir  of  Valentine  Mott,  .Samuel  D. 

Continuei/  on  piige  4 


Special  Program  for  Alumni  Day.  May  7,  1936 


May  is  the  moiUli  in  wliii  li  alnimii  activities  in  Diir  iiisiitiiiioii  rcadi  ilicir  cliiiiax.  I.asl  year's  Aliiiiiiii  Hay  is  still  a  pleasant 
memory  for  the  foiii-  hiiiidicd  j^raduales  who  returned  to  take  ])art  in  il.  I  he  extensive  scientific  program  offered  hy  the  varimis 
departments  of  tiie  Hospital  and  C!ollej;e,  the  excellent  Inncheon  j,'iven  hy  the  Hoard  (jf  (iovernors  and  the  annual  hanqnet  in  the 
evenin<^  were  the  hif^h  spots  in  the  larj^esl  and  most  successful  reunion  that  our  alumni  have  ever  held. 

The  plans  for  this  year  are  ecitially  elahorale.  The  date  is  Thursdas',  the  seventh  of  May  and  (he  proj^ram.  which  is  shown  in 
detail  helow,  gives  promise  of  a  <(reater  att<'ndance  than  we  had  last  year.  The  I'oard  of  tiovernors  of  the  Hospital  have  invited 
tlu'  alumni  to  he  their  j^uests  at  luncheon  which  will  he  served  in  tlu'  larj^'e  diniu'j;  room  in  the  .\'urses  Residence.  Arranj^enients 
ha\r  het  n  c(imi)lete(l  for  the  cveniuf^'  haiKjuet  at  'I'he  I'iltntore;  cocktails,  a  fine  dinner,  several  speakers  of  note  anrl  a  lively  orchestra 
will  he!])  to  UKikv  this  a  memorahle  occasion. 


Il\  TIIK  COLLEGE 
Department  of  Pathology — Dr.  Eugene  L.  Opie,  Director. 

1():()()  A.M.  to    3:()()  P.M.    Mii.seiiin  l^xliibits.    Room  C-309. 
3:30  P.M.  to    5:00  I'.M.    Clinical  rathologira!  Conference  with 

general  disciis.sioii.  Anditoriuni — Room 
B-011. 

Library  of  the  Medical  College — Mrs.  Josephine  Nichols,  Librarian. 

10:00  A.M.  to    4:00  I'  M.     K.xliiljit    of    rare    medical    Imoks  and 

iiiainiscripts.    Room  C-2()5. 

In  the  Departments  of  Anatomy,  Bacteriology,  Chemistry,  Pharma- 
cology. l^hysioIoRy  and  Pnl)lic  Health,  a  member  of  the  staff  will 
meet  the  alumni  at  any  time  dnrins  thei  day  and  discuss  with  them 
the  interesting  features  of  tlie  work  in  each  dei)artment. 

IN  THE  HOSPITAL 
Department  of  Medicine — Dr.  Eugene  F.  DuBois,  Director. 

10:00  A.M.  to  12:00  Noon  Ward  Round.s— Dr.  DuIUii.s— 

G-3  and  H-3. 

2.00  P.M.  to    3:30  P.M.    Ward  Rounds— Dr.  Conner— G-3. 

Dr.  Williams— H-3. 
3:30  P.M.  to    5:00  P.M.    Clinical  pathological  conference  with 

general  discussion.    Auditorium  B-011. 

Dr.  Walter  L.  Niles. 
Dr.  Eugene  L.  Opie. 
Dr.  Joseph  C.  Roper. 

Medical  Out-Patient  Department. 

10:00  A.M.  to  12:00  Noon  Pneumothorax'  Clinic,  K-5. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Stainsby. 
Gastro-intestinal  Clinic,  K-2. 

Dr.  Douglas  Palmer. 
Endocrine  Clinic,  K-2. 

Dr.  Ephraim  Shorr. 
12:00  Noon  to   1:00  P.M.    Endocrine  Conference,  K-2. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Richardson. 
Dr.  Ephraim  Shorr. 

2:00  P.M.  to    3:,30  P.M.    General  Medical  Clinic,  K-2  and  K-3. 

Dr.  Connie  M.  Guion. 
Neurology  Clinic,  K-1. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Wolff. 

Allergy  Clinic,  K-4. 

Dr.  Horace  S.  Baldwin. 
Arthritis,  Clinic,  K-4. 

Dr.  Edith  E,  Nicholls. 
Pulmonary  Clinic,  K-5. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Stainsby. 

Dermatology,  L-4. 

Dr.  Hans  J.  Schwartz. 
Department  of  Surgery — Dr.  George  J.  Heuer,  Director. 

9:00  A.M.  to  12:00  Noon  Surgical  Operations.    Operating  rooms 

on  the  10th  floor.  A  list  of  the  sur- 
geons and  operations  will  be  posted 
at  the  Registration  Desk  and  on  the 
10th  floor. 

11:00  A.M.  to  12:00  Noon  Ward  Rounds,  G-5,  H-5,  G-6,  H-6. 

Dr.  Wm.  DeW.  Andrus  and  Staff. 
2:30  P.M.  to    3:30  P.M.  (a)  Laboratories  for  Surgical  Research. 

Room  F-702.  Dr.  Joshua  E.  Sweet. 
(1))  Laboratories  for  Surgical  Pathology. 
Room  F-667.  Dr.  N.  Chandler  Foot. 
Surgical  Out-Patient  Department. 

10:00  A.M.  to  12:00  Noon  (a)  General  Surgery,  K-6. 

Dr.  Ralph  F.  Bowers, 
(b)  Fracture  Clinic,  K-7. 

Dr.  Nelson  W.  Cornell. 
Dr.  Preston  A.  Wade. 
2:30  P.M.  to    4:00  P.M.    (a)  Otolaryngology.  F-8. 

Dr.  Arthur  Palmer. 

(b)  Orthopedics,  K-7. 

Dr.  Irvin  Balensweig. 

(c)  Ophthalmology,  K-8. 

Dr.  Bernard  Samuels. 

(d)  Urology,  K-9. 

Dr.  Edward  L.  Keyes. 
Department  of  Pediatrics — Dr.  Samuel  Z.  Levine,  Director. 

9:00  A.M.  to  12:00  Noon  General  Pediatric  Clinics.   Basement — 

N  Building.    Dr.  Parker  Dooley. 
11:30  A.M.  to  12:30  P.M.    Ward  Rounds.  N-4.    Dr.  Levine. 


2:00  P.M.  to    4:30  P.M. 


2:00  I'.M.  to    4:00  P.M.    Special  Pediatric  Clinics. 

(a)  Metabolism  Clinic,  N-  1. 

Dr.  Harry  H.  Gordon. 
Cb)  Allergy   Clinic,    Basement   —  N 
Building.    Dr.  Harold  B.  Adams. 
Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology — Dr.  Henricus  J.  Stander, 
Director. 

9:00  A.M.  to  11:00  A.M.    Ca)  Gynecological   Operations,  Room 

M-822.    Dr.  IL  J.  Stander. 

(b)  Delivery  Floor,  M-824. 

Dr.  Harrar,  Dr.  Steele  and  Dr.  Smith. 
9:00  A.M.  to  12:00  Noon  Antepartum  Out-Patient  Clinic,  Room 

M-OOOA.    Dr.  O'Regan. 
Dystocia  Clinic,  Room  M-OOOA. 

Dr.  Traut  and  Dr.  Kuder. 
Gynecological  Out-Patient  Clinic, 
Room  M-OOOA. 

Dr.  John  F.  McGrath  and  Dr.  Gulick. 
Cystoscopic  Out-Patient  Clinic,  Room 
M-0048.    Dr.  Marchetti  and  Dr.  Tew. 
Special  Cardiac  Clinic.  Room  M-fK)48. 
^  Dr.  Constance  Friess. 

X-Ray  Department — Dr.  John  R.  Carty,  Director. 

9:30  A.M.  to  10:30  A.M.    Interpretation  of  general  radiographic 

cases.  Room  L-6i6. 
_       ,  Dr.  Carty  and  Staff. 

9:30  A.M.  to  11:30  A.M.    Gastro-intestinal    Fluoroscopy,  Room 

L-613. 

11:00  A.M.  to  12:00  Noon  Interpretation  of  Gastro-intestinal  ra- 
diography. Room  L-616. 

Dr.  Sydney  Weintraub, 
X-Ray  therapy.  Room  L-623. 
Demonstration    of    interesting  radio- 
graphic cases,  Room  L-613. 
,  Dr.  Carty  and  Staff. 

Department  of  Psychiatry  —  Dr.  Oskar  Diethelm,  Psychiatrist-in- 
Chief.    Dr.  Gerald  R.  Jameison,  Medical  Director. 
The  Medical  Staff  of  the  Payne  Whitney  Psychiatric  Clinic  will 
be  pleased  to  conduct  through  the  clinic  and  to  explain  its  work 
to  any  of  the  Alumni  and  their  friends  who  may  call  between  10 
and  12  A.M.  and  3  and  5  P.M.    Please  ask  for  Dr.' Ryan  Dr  Evans 
Dr.  Hill  or  Dr.  Dunn— Room  P-151. 
12:15  P.M.  to  1:45  P.M.  Luncheon.    The  visiting  alumni  will  be 
the  guests  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
The  New  York  Hospital. 
2:00  P.M.  to  2:30  P.M.  Annual  business  meeting  of  the  Cornell 
University  Medical  College  Alumni  As- 
sociation, Inc.    Auditorium  B-OIL 


1:00  P.M.  to 
1:00  P.M.  to 


3:30  P.M. 
4:00  P.M. 


ANNUAL  BANQUET  AT  THE  BILTMORE 

7:00  P.M.  Cocktail  Hour  7:30  P.M.  Dinner 

Speakers 

Dr.  Walter  H.  McNeill,  Jr.,  Presiding 
Dr.  Livingston  Farrand 
President  of  Cornell  University 
Hon.  George  R.  Pfann 
Asst.  U.  S.  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York 
Mr.  John  B.  Kennedy 
News  Commentator — National  Broadcasting  Company 

New  York  Hospital  Alumni  Association 

The  second  important  alumni  event  will  be  the  semi-annual  reunion 
and  dmner  of  the  New  York  Hospital  Alumni  Association  on  Tues- 
day, the  twelfth  of  May,  at  The  Roosevelt.  This  society  was 
founded  nearly  fifty  years  ago  and  has  met  regularly  ever  since  its 
inauguration.  It  has  been  a  potent  force  in  holding  together  the 
large  group  of  physicians  who  started  their  medical  careers  as 
mternes  in  this  Hospital.  Its  meetings  are  social  rather  than  pro- 
fessional in  spirit  and  its  long  list  of  speakers  includes  men  promi- 
nent in  all  fields  of  human  activity. 

The  principal  address  at  this  meeting  will  be  given  by  Dr.  W'.  E 
Aughinbaugh  who  has  practiced  medicine  in  all  sorts  of  out  of  the 
way  places.  His  remarkable  experiences,  both  serious  and  amusing, 
form  the  basis  of  a  most  interesting  discourse. 

The  informal  atmosphere  of  well-moderated  conviviality  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  these  gatherings  gives  assurance  that"  an  enjoy- 
able evening  awaits  all  who  attend. 
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Gross,  the  distinguished  Philadeli>hia  sur- 
geon and  medical  hiographer  comments 
on  the  "fluctuatinj^  character  of  methcal 
institutions  in  this  country  at  this  time". 
"Founded  for  the  most  part"  he  says  "hy 
private  enterprise  they  too  often  con- 
tained at  their  inception  the  seed  of  tlieir 
own  decay". 

The  buildinw  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity Medical  Collesje  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1866.  a  year  after  IMott's  death, 
and  the  valuable  pathological  and  ana- 
tomical nniseum  which  he  had  accumu- 
lated and  catalogued  over  many  years 
was  completely  lost. 

From  1866  to  186Q.  the  L'niversity 
Medical  College  occupied  part  of  the  old 
building  of  the  New  York  Plospital  at 
Broadway  and  Duane  Street  just  before 
the  new  building  on  Sixteenth  Street  was 
completed. 

The  L'niversity  Medical  College  then 
moved  into  a  new  building  on  the  south 
side  of  Twenty-si.xth  Street,  opposite 
Bellevue  Hospital.  Next  to  this  was 
built  the  Loomis  Laboratory.  Title  to 
both  these  buildings  later  passed  to  Cor- 
nell L'niversitv  but  reverted  to  the  pres- 
ent Universitv  and  Bellevue  Medical  Col- 
lege, when  Cornell  University  sold  the 
Medical  College  building  on  First  Avenue 
after  our  present  building  on  York 
Avenue  was  opened. 

Having  given  this  general  outline  of 
Dr.  Mott's  career  as  a  teacher,  we  must 
go  back  some  years  and  tell  a  little  more 
alwut  his  work  as  an  operative  surgeon. 

We  have  seen  how  from  the  beginning 
he  was  remarkablv  successful  in  estab- 
lishing a  private  practice  among  a  dis- 
tinguished clientele.  In  this  he  was  in 
a  measure  favored  by  financial  circum- 
stances. His  income  rapidly  increased 
and  bv  the  time  he  was  forty  he  occupied 
a  splendid  double  house  on  Park  place 
with  ample  stables  and  other  appoint- 
ments. 

He  was  always  most  fastidious  about 
bis  own  appearance  and  equally  so  about 
his  horses  and  carriages. 

In  the  field  of  operative  surgery  his 
principal  competitors  in  the  begiiming 
were  Dr.  Richard  Kissam.  one  of  the 
first  class  graduated  under  Dr.  Bard  from 
Kings  College  in  1867  and  Dr.  Wright 
Post.  Both  were  Attending  Surgeons  of 
the  New  York  Hospital.  Dr.  Post  was 
Professor  of  .Surgery  at  Columliia  and  it 
was  under  his  teaching  that  Mott  l)ecamc 
enthusiastically  interested  in  this  branch 
of  medicine. 

It  is  also  because  of  this  connection 
that  we  have  proceeded  to  write  about 
Dr.  Valentine  Mott  at  this  time,  to  trace 
the  history  of  surgery  in  the  New  York 
Hospital.  Kissam  died  in  1822  and  Post 
resigned  as  Attending  Surgeon  in  1821. 


This  left  Mott  in  undisturbed  ])osses- 
sion.  if  we  except  Alexander  Stevens. 
Mott  had  at  first  been  handicaii])ed  be- 
cause he  did  not  have  any  hospital  con- 
nection and  it  was  not  until  1817  that  he 
obtained  the  coveted  appointment  as  at- 
tending surgeon  to  the  New  York  Hos])i- 
tal,  where  he  did  his  greatest  work. 

The  greatest  of  his  earliest  operations 
antl  the  one  which  gave  him  a  world  wide 
reputation  was  performed  in  May.  1818. 
This  was  the  ligature  of  the  Innominate 
artery,  a  short  branch  of  the  Aorto  (main 
arterv)  on  the  right  side  close  to  the 
heart,  which  supplies  blood  to  the  right 
arm  and  right  side  of  the  head. 

The  patient,  Michael  Bateman,  a  sailor 
from  Massachusetts,  had  an  aneuri.sm  of 
the  right  subclavian  artery,  too  close  to 
permit  tying  this  vessel.  After  careful 
dissection  and  exposure  of  the  arterv,  the 
ligature  was  slowly  drawn  about  the  in- 
nominate artery  to  see  what  effect  this 
would  have  on  the  circulation  of  the 
brain. 

No  one  before  had  ever  ventured  to 
do  this  operation.  As  no  unfavorable 
svmptoms  developed  the  ligature  was 
tightened  and  secured.  Progress  toward 
recoverv  was  favorable  until  the  twentv- 
third  dav,  when  secondary  hemorrhage 
occurred  as  a  result  of  ulcerat'on  and 
slouehing  of  the  arterv  wall,  with  fatal 
result. 

In  1821  he  resected  the  right  side  of 
the  jaw  for  malignant  tumor,  having  pre- 
viously tied  the  carotid  artery.  An  ampu- 
tation of  the  hip  joint  in  a  bov  of  ten 
was  done  in  1824,  with  recovery. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  operations 
was  an  excision  of  the  clavicle  in  1828 
for  bone  sarcoma,  one  of  the  greatest 
exploits  in  surgery.  The  iugular  vein 
was  first  secured  by  two  ligatures.  It 
was  necessary  to  tie  otf  forty  blood 
vessels  in  the  course  of  this  operation. 

His  great  operation,  tying  the  common 
Iliac  artery  for  cure  of  aneurism  was 
performed  in  1827  and  was  completely 
successful.  In  onlv  one  instance  had  '^bis 
vessel  ever  l>een  tied  before ;  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Gibson  of  Baltimore  in  1812  for 
gun  shot  wound,  the  patient  dying  of 
peritonitis. 

Dr.  Mott  possessed  a  keen  eve,  steady 
hand,  and  a  well  disciplined  mind  capable 
of  meeting  any  emergency.  He  was  am- 
bidexteorus  and  could  use  both  hands 
enually  well,  changing  from  one  to  the 
other  at  will,  as  suited  the  occasion. 
Aside  from  being  a  .skilled  operator,  he 
was  above  all  an  accomplished  physician, 
a  close  ob.server  of  disease  and  acute  in 
diagnosis. 

To  be  a  great  surgeon,  a  great  opera- 
tor and  a  great  teacher  had  been  Mott's 
ambition.    Much  of  his  success  was  due 


to  his  accurate  knowledge  of  surgical 
anatomy. 

He  never  performed  a  difficult  o])er- 
ation  on  a  patient  without  having  first 
])erf<)rmed  it  on  the  dead.  ( )ne  of  bis 
biographers  has  described  vividly,  the 
dangers  he  ran,  and  the  difficulties  he 
had  to  overcome  to  carry  out  these  prepa- 
rations, because  of  the  severe  penalties 
that  existed  in  those  days,  before  the 
New  York  .State  .^natomy  Law  was  en- 
acted. 

In  1835  as  we  have  already  stated  Dr. 
Mott  had  to  give  up  his  work  for  several 
years.  His  health  had  given  way  under 
the  continuous  strain  of  his  busy  prac- 
tice. He  rarely  took  any  vacation.  He 
never  cared  for  the  country. 

It  is  true  that  he  built  a  country  place 
near  the  Blooniingdale  Road  but  he  was 
always  impatient  to  get  back  to  bis  office, 
his  books  and  his  ]x-\tients.  He  had  been 
engaged  in  practice  for  thirty  years. 

Before  bis  departure  for  Europe  his 
medical  friends  gave  him  a  farewell  din- 
ner. His  old  friend  Hosack  presided  as 
toastmaster.  "He  was  sent  off  with  a 
blare  of  trumpets" — according  to  Gross. 

His  first  visit  was  to  London  to  renew 
his  acquaintance  with  his  old  master. 
Sir  A.stlev  Cooper,  now  seventy  years 
old,  but  still  as  energetic  and  enthusiastic 
as  ever.  Cooper  recognized  him  at  once, 
when  Mott  came  unannounced,  and  their 
reunion  seems  to  have  been  a  remarkable 
event. 

Having  spent  some  interesting  and 
agreeable  weeks  in  London  Mott  visited 
.Scotland.  Ireland,  France.  Belgium.  Italv 
and  Germany.  After  eighteen  months  he 
returned  for  a  visit  to  the  laiited  States, 
but  finding  that  his  health  had  not  been 
definitely  restored  be  again  returned  to 
Europe. 

Establishing  his  headquarters  at  Paris 
he  made  a  number  of  annual  excursions 
to  different  countries.  Greece,  Egypt, 
Turkey  and  Asia  Minor.  In  every  place 
he  visited  he  met  with  a  hearty  recep- 
tion. Nor  was  tb's  courtesy  limited  to 
the  medical  profession. 

Men  in  every  walk  of  life  and  even 
crowned  heads  went  nut  of  their  way  to 
show  him  honor. 

At  Paris  he  was  treated  with  special 
kindness  by  Louise  Philippe  and  the 
royal  family.  He  frequently  saw  Baron 
Larrey,  Napoleon's  great  army  surgeon, 
who  had  organized  the  first  field  ambu- 
lance service  and  who  was,  at  that  time, 
Chief  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  (Hospi- 
tal for  Disabled  Veterans). 

After  his  return  Mott  published  a  vol- 
ume of  four  hundred  pages,  with  an 
entertaining  account  of  his  travels  told  in 
simple,  conversational  style.  The  medical 
critics  made  some  unkind  remarks. 
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iMom  AtlK>ns,  he  made  a  ceremonial 
visit  lo  I'.pidaiirus,  tlic  supijoscd  hirtli- 
plarc  (if  .\c'scnl()l)iiis,  legendary  fatlicr  of 
(Iri'ck  nu'difinc.  lu)ll()win,L;'  old  luyll")- 
loL^ical  cusloin  he  sacrificed  a  rooster  to 
Aesculapius,  liaviufj  lirst  tied  both  carotid 
arteries,  and  then  delivered  a  clinical 
lecture  to  his  conii)anions.  "This  de- 
licious situation  was  a  cause  of  much 
mirth  at  his  expense." 

Im-oui  Athens  Mott  went  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  removed  a  wen  from  the 
Sultan's  head.  The  Sultan  made  him  a 
I\nit;ht  of  Medjidichi,  and  then  he  came 
hack  to  New  ^'ork,  where  these  stories 
had  ]M-eeeded  him. 

That  was  the  end  of  Mott's  life  as 
far  as  his  best  creative  work  is  concerned. 
lUit  he  continued  for  another  twenty-five, 
useful  years,  as  a  teacher.  o])erative  sur- 
geon, and  as  a  stimulatin<^  influence  in 
medical  afTairs. 

(^f  Mott's  family  the  Medical  hios^ra- 
l)hers  have  not  ^iven  us  much  informa- 
tion. In  1819  he  had  married  Louise 
Dunsmore  Mums,  an  English  woman 
whom  he  first  met  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
'i'hruldeus  Phelps,  for  many  years  one  of 
his  clo.sest  friends. 

Thev  had  three  dau,s;hters  and  six 
sons.  One  of  the  eldest  sons.  Valentine, 
was  at  one  time  Chief  Snr,e;eon  of  the 
Ci  ilian  army  and  died  of  yellow  fever 
in  New  Orleans  in  1852.  Alfred,  a 
youn<jer  son,  was  associated  with  his 
father  and  assisted  him  with  his  opera- 
tions durinsj  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his 
life. 

As  we  stated  before,  his  income  from 
practice  increased  rapidly  from  the  very 
start  and  his  fees  were  his^h  for  those 
days,  althoutjh  the  most  he  ever  received 
for  one  operation  was  one  thousand  dol- 
lars. This  amount  was  paid  in  onlv  two 
instances.  At  the  time  of  his  death  his 
estate  was  valued  at  nearly  one  million 
dollars. 

To  the  end,  he  always  maintained 
an  immaculate  appearance  of  person  and 
was  equally  fastidious  in  regard  to  all 
the  ap]5ointments  of  his  house,  his  car- 
rais^es  and  horses.  Pie  surrounded  him- 
self with  a  valuable  collection  of  paintings 
and  objects  of  art. 

He  was  never  idle. 

He  kept  posted  on  medical  progress. 

Even  intimate  details  were  familiar  to 
him.  He  hailed  the  discovery  of  anaes- 
thesia with  enthusiasm.  He  took  keen 
interest  in  evervthing  pertaining  to  his 
profession  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  the  winter  of  1850 — 51  for  example, 
he  ioined  a  class  in  Microscopic  anatomy 
which  was  held  at  Dr.  Cobino's  office. 

About  this  time,  in  1856,  he  estab- 
lished prizes  to  be  awarded  to  the  stu- 
dents   of    the    New    York  Universitv 


Medical  College  for  proficiency  in  Sur- 
gery and  Surgical  Anatomy.  In  his  will 
he  left  a  fund  for  the  perpetuation  of 
these  which  ru'c  still  awarded  every  year. 

lie  was  one  of  those  who  hel])e(l 
Marion  Sims  found  the  "Womans  Hos- 
pital" in  1855  at  8.S  Madison  Avenue, 
in  a  house  rented  for  that  purpose.  In 
'858  he  also  completed  the  catalogue  of 
his  ])atliological  niuseuin. 

It  would  re(|uire  too  much  space  to 
list  the  many  honors  conferred  on  him 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  One 
of  the  highest  distinctions  was  that  of 
Eoreign  Associate  of  the  Institut  de 
iM^ance. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  Presi- 
dents of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  President  of  the  New  York 
Inebriate  Asylum  at  Binghampton,  Senior 
Consulting  Surgeon  of  Bellevue  Hospital 
and  Consulting  Surgeon  on  the  board  of 
many  other  hospitals. 

He  was  not  a  i)rolific  writer.  He 
hated  the  drudgery  of  putting  his  ideas 
down  in  words.  There  were  many  clini- 
cal reports  of  his  interesting  cases.  He 
helped  found  the  New  York  Medical  and 
Surgical  Register  but  this  ceased  after 
one  volume  had  been  published. 

His  best  printed  writings  were  his 
introductory  lectures  such  as  the  Eulogy 
of  Wright  Post  and  John  W.  Francis. 
He  also  directed  a  translation  of  Velpeaus 
treatise  on  Surgery  in  four  volumes. 

It  has  always  been  regretted  that  he 
did  not  write  a  complete  handbook  on 
Surgery  based  on  his  own  experience 
which  would  have  come  to  us  as  a  master- 
piece like  Billroth's,  an  authority  on  the 
basic  principles  of  American  Surgery. 

As  years  passed  his  domestic  life  be- 
came one  of  great  simplicity,  and  he  with- 
drew more  and  more  from  society,  din- 
ing at  five  o'clock,  receiving  a  few  of 
his  close  friends  in  his  library  at  the 
house  on  Gramercy  Square. 

Attacks  of  pain  which  we  would  now 
definitely  describe  as  anginal  in  character, 
had  for  some  time,  made  it  necessary  to 
avoid  all  excitement.  Otherwise  he  ap- 
peared in  good  general  health  until  he 
heard  the  news  of  President  Lincoln's 
assassination  and  death. 

This  caused  a  marked  sense  of  de- 
i:)ression — as  if  "the  end  of  everything" 
had  come.  He  passed  away  quietly  and 
peacefully  shortly  after  the  occurrence 
of  this  tragedy,  at  No.  1  Gramercv  Park 
in  the  Spring  of  1865. 

Aside  from  his  brilliant  accomolish- 
ments  Valentine  Mott  will  be  remembered 
for  his  great  unselfishness  and  kind 
heartedness.  If  he  differed  from  his 
colleagues  in  any  matter  of  opinion,  he 
never  entered  into  any  controversy. 


It  was  not  of  sufficient  importance, 
lie  was  (Icvr)id  of  any  trace  of  profes- 
sional jealousy.  ;in<\  ready  to  acknowledge 
either  the  ability  or  the  accoiii|)hshrnents 
of  others,  even  going  so  far  as  to  refuse 
to  o|>crate  on  a  case  if  he  thcnight  that 
some  other  surgeon  coul'l  do  it  better 
than  he  difl. 

lie  was  ])articularly  gentle  anrl  con- 
siderate of  those  de])endent  or  subordi- 
nate to  him.  In  his  lectures  he  was 
equally  sim])le  and  modest,  never  pompous 
or  domineering.  His  discourse  was  en- 
livened by  innumerable  anecdotes  and 
references  taken  out  of  his  rich  and 
varied  i)rofessional  experience. 

.Shortly  after  his  fleath  his  widow  es- 
tablished a  library  to  his  memory  in  a 
house  which  she  had  bought  at  Madison 
Avenue  near  twenty-six  Street.  Its  use 
was  free  to  physicians  and  medical  stu- 
flents.  It  contained  his  library,  a  collec- 
tion of  his  instruments,  some  the  gifts  of 
.Sir  .'Xstley  Cooper  and  his  library  clock, 
the  hands  pointing  i)erpetually  at  eleven 
o'clock,  the  hour  of  his  death.  This  me- 
morial was  eventually  discontinued  and 
the  books  transferred  to  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine.  However,  Mott's 
name  will  live  without  any  structural 
monument,  in  the  memory  of  his  con- 
tributions to  American  Surgery. 

 o  

THEOPHYLACT  BACHE 

fifth  President 

In  the  early  summer  of  1751  the 
barque  "Cassandra",  out  of  Liverpool 
for  New  York,  dropped  anchor  in  the 
North  River.  Among  the  passengers 
lightered  ashore  was  a  bewildered  young 
Yorkshireman  .striving  to  assimilate  his 
first  impressions  of  the  New  World 
city  in  whose  life  he  was  to  play  an  hon- 
orable and  distinguished  part. 

Theophylact  Bache,  fresh  from  an  old 
catheflral  town,  had  reached  the  first  stage 
in  his  long  journey  which  was  to  lead 
to  wealth,  to  position  and  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Society  of  the  New  York 
Hospital. 

Entering  into  business  in  the  city,  he 
achieved  rapid  success  not  only  in  his 
calling,  but  also  in  the  stirring  life  of 
the  new  city. 

In  1760  he  married  Anna  Dorothea 
Barclay,  member  of  a  family  long  estab- 
lished in  New  York,  and  through  this 
union  became  allied  with  the  most  promi- 
nent Provincial  families. 

When  the  Society  of  the  New  York 
Hospital  received  its  Charter  from  King 
George  III.  Theophylact  Bache's  name 
was  duly  inscribed  among  the  charter- 
members  indicated  by  royal  order.  Fol- 
lowing close  upon  this  signal  honor  came 
the  Presidency  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  office  he  held  during  the 
years  1773  and  1774. 
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One  can  only  surmise  the  mental  and 
moral  strugsjles  Avhicli  Mr.  Rache  under- 
went duriuii  the  Revolution.  .\n  luiijlish- 
man  by  birth,  he  must  have  felt  the 
justice  of  the  loyali.st  cause,  as  did  his 
Colonial  relatives  and  many  of  his  asso- 
ciates. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  had  sjrown  up 
with  the  colony  alonsj  the  Hudson  and 
its  life  was  his  and  its  wrongs  and  its 
quarrels  his.  He  chose  this  middle  path 
and  remained  neutral.  living^  in  or  near 
the  citv  throughout  the  long  war. 

With  the  termination  of  hostilities. 
"Mr.  Bache  entered  into  the  life  of  the 
now  republican  city  and  one  may  well 
sense  the  character  of  the  man  from  the 
fact  that  having  chosen  the  most  haz- 
ardous line,  that  of  neutral,  men  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  and  prejudice  welcomed 
him  to  the  new  order  which  was  slowly 
taking  shape. 

Elected  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Society  of  the  New  York  Hospital 
he  strove  untiringlv  with  his  associates 
to  bring  the  Hospital  into  being. 

In  1790  he  succeedefl  Isaac  Roosevelt 
as  Vice  President  and  as  President  in 
1794. 

Under  Air.  Bache's  presidency  the 
Hospital,  barring  the  usual  growing  pains, 
passed  through  no  spectacular  incidents. 
The  drama  had  gone  from  the  struggle 
and  the  Hospital  had  settled  down  to  its 
work  of  healing. 

The  By-Laws,  which  had  lieen  promul- 
gated under  the  administration  of  Isaac 
Roosevelt,  were  put  into  effect  and  the 
various  adjustments  and  adaptations  sub- 
sequent to  their  adoption  form  much  of 
the  chronicle  of  Mr.  Bache's  term. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  corres- 
pondence was  begun  with  the  United 
States  Treasury  concerning  the  hospitali- 
zation of  American  seamen.  The  Gov- 
ernors felt  that  the  suggested  charge  of 
three  dollars  per  week  per  seaman  might 
not  quite  cover  services  rendered. 

The  question  was  never  quite  settled 
and  bulks  large  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Governors  through  several  administra- 
tions. 

It  may  be  added  that  to  this  day  the 
care  of  disabled  American  seamen,  in 
home  ports  or  abroad,  is  a  tender  point, 
as  countless  generations  of  Consular  of- 
ficers can  testify. 

At  the  age  of  sixty-three,  Mr.  Bache 
resigned  from  the  Board  of  Governors, 
and  retired  from  active  life.  He  died  in 
the  city  on  October  30,  1807,  leaving 
many  descendants. 

The  portrait  of  Theophylact  Bache, 
the  only  foreign-born  President  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  hangs  in  the  Board 
Room,  beside  that  of  John  Watts. 


DINING  ROOMS  AND  CAFETERIAS 

The  various  dining  rooms  and  cafe- 
terias of  the  Hospital  are  open  at  the 
lollowing  hours: 
Ea8l  Diiiino;  Kooiii 

r.reakfast  6:30  —  9:15  a.m. 

Luncheon  11:15  —  1:30  p.m. 

Dinner  5  :00  —  7:00  p.m. 

Xight  Supper  11:15  —  1:30  a.m. 
Garden  Dining  Room 

r.reakfast  6:25  —  8:30  a.m. 

Luncheon  12:00  —  1:30  p.m. 

Dinner  5:45  —  7:30  p.m. 

College  Dining  Room 

Luncheon  11:30  —  2:00  p.m. 

O.  P.  D.  Lunch  Room 

0:00  a.m  —  4:00  p.m. 
North  Dining  Room 


The  following  analysis  shows  the  pres- 
ent distribution  of  the  totals  mentioned 
above : 


Breakfast 

6:15  — 

8:30 

a.m. 

Luncheon 

11 :00  — 

1  :45 

p.m. 

Dinner 

4:45  — 

6:30 

p.m. 

Guest  Dining  Room  -  14th  Floor 

Luncheon 

12:00  — 

2:00 

p.m. 

Dinner 

6:00  — 

7:30 

p.m. 

Staff  Dining  Room 

Luncheon 

12:00  — 

1  :,^0 

p.m. 

Dinner 

5  :45  — 

7:00 

p.m. 

Nurses  Residence 

Breakfast 

6  :.30  — 

8 :30 

a.m. 

Luncheon 

12:00  — 

1:30 

p.m. 

Dinner 

5  :45  — 

7:30 

p.m. 

LANGUAGES 

The  response  to  the  request  that  all 
those  having  command  of  one  or  more 
foreign  languages  submit  their  qualifica- 
tions to  the  Superintendent,  Dr.  R. 
Roger  Hannon,  continues  to  be  extreme- 
ly gratifying  and  interesting. 

To  date  a  li.st  has  been  compiled  of 
fifty-nine  individuals  speaking  no  less 
than  twenty  diflferent  languages.  These 
linguists  range  from  heads  of  depart- 
ments to  orderlies. 

One  of  the  latter  group,  in  addition 
to  writing  excellent  English,  .submitting 
the  unusual  total  of  eight  different  and 
widely  separated  tongues. 

The  Engineering  Department,  show- 
ing a  fine  spirit  of  co-operation,  canvassed 
its  members  and  sent  in  a  large  group 
which  swelled  the  total  considerably. 

-Some  individuals  have  refrained  from 
submitting  their  qualifications  due  to  the 
feeling  that  there  must  be  many  who 
sj^eak  the  languages  which  they  them- 
selves command,  and  that  to  add  to  the 
number  would  be  creating  an  embarrass- 
ment of  riches. 

This  need  be  no  deterrent.  The  more 
people  available  speaking  any  given  lan- 
guage, the  better  the  Hospital  will  be 
equipped  to  meet  all  such  emergencies  as 
arise  from  language  problems. 


German 

16 

French 

9 

Greek 

4 

J Jutcn 

1 

k1 

Turkish 

•7 

,i 

.'\rmenian 

3 

Italian 

3 

Bulgarian 

2 

Polish 

2 

Hungarian 

2 

Spanish 

2 

C  1*1 

Swedish 

/ 

Russian 

1 

Czech 

1 

Serbo-Croat 

1 

Japanese 

1 

Chinese 

1 

Danish 

1 

Gaelic 

1 

Jewish 

1 
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DISTRIBUTION 

The  Bulletin  is  distributed  from  the 
following  points :  the  Dining  Rooms  and 
Cafeterias  (not  including  the  O.  P.  D. 
Lunch  Counter)  ;  the  Nurses  Residence 
Lobby;  the  Hospital  Gift  Shop;  the 
Doctors  Cloak  Room,  F-129;  the  Payne 
Whitnev  Psychiatric  Clinic ;  Blooming- 
dale  Hospital. 

EXTRA  COPIES 

Those  wishing  extra  copies  of  The 
Bulletin  may  obtain  them  by  applying  at 
the  office  of  the  Secretary,  G-111. 
 o  

SMOKING 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical 
Board,  the  Board  of  Governors  has  ruled 
that  no  .smoking  bv  hospital  staff  or  hos- 
pital employees  will  be  permitted  in  cor- 
ridors, elevators,  pavilions,  autopsy  rooms, 
or  operating  rooms. 

The  cooperation  of  all  the  personnel  in 
the  hospital  organization  is  requested  in 
seeing  to  it  that  this  ruling  is  strictly 
observed 

 o— — 

THE  CORRECT  NAME 

Both  the  New  York  Hospital  and  Cor- 
nell University  Medical  College  are  in 
danger  of  being  injured  by  populariza- 
tion of  the  term  "Cornell  Medical  Cen- 
ter". There  is  no  such  institution  as 
"Cornell  Medical  Center"  and  under 
existing  laws  there  is  grave  danger  that 
a  bequest  to  the  "center"  could  not  be 
rn'lccted  either  by  the  Ho-pital  or  by  the 
College.  Each  in.stitution  should  be  re- 
ferred to  by»its  proper  name. 


